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With many of our best educators and wisest men there is a prevail- 
ing conviction that the whole system of artificial stimuli implied in 
the heading of this article, is wrong. The high reputation which some 
of these men bear for wisdom and integrity, and their long experience in 
institutions, entitle their opinion to weight and deference. Still we 
are not to yield to authority, even of so respectable a kind, unless it 
shall furnish us with good and sufficient reasons. There are considera- 
tions which do not seem to have been fully, if at all, taken into the 
account. 

It is charged against the system that the motives appealed to are 
low, selfish and every way unworthy. It is held to be wrong to place 
students, or any other persons, in such relations to each other that if 
one succeeds the other must fail; that if one rival wins, his co-rival 
must envy him, or repine at his own loss, or both. It is urged that 
the love of knowledge acts as a natural and sufficient motive to study, 
or at least—for this motive seems liable also to the charge of selfish- 
ness—that the desire for usefulness for which education is an indispen- 
sable qualification, is the only legitimate incentive. These charges, it 
is believed, comprise all the principal and real arguments on the nega- 
tive side of the question. 

To defend the system is not very popular; first, because the argu- 
ments in its favor are neither novel nor striking; and secondly, be- 
cause most of those who loudly profess to be progressives, and many 
who really are such, favor the other view. Still all real reasons should 
be presented, whether popular or otherwise. 

Some of the allegations above recited may be conceded without tell- 
ing strongly against the system. Certainly a motive may be some- 
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thing below the highest and still not be bad or unworthy. One may 
be actuated by self-love or desire for one’s own gratification, and yet 
not be selfish. We may also urge that love of study and enthusiasm 
in scholarship are something to be cultivated, and may be induced in 
minds whose tastes are perverted, or where there is a natural aversion 
to them. They cannot be immediately commanded, or acquired at will. 
The motive applied must be something extrinsic to the object; it may 
be higher than that or it may justifiably be lower. Any motive, how- 
ever low, if not positively bad, will lead its subject within reach of a 
better and higher one. 

But, no doubt, only a minority of students are in such an unfortunate 
condition that they need this kind of stimulus to prompt them to 
a studious disposition. There are other reasons why we think the 
system is not to be summarily discarded. It may be admitted that 
evil consequences ensue from its use. But that certainly is nota 
decisive argument against it, unless the evil result is greater than the 
good. 'This does not seem to have been satisfactorily shown. 

For instance, it is in accordance with the Divine system—or if any 
prefer the term—the system of nature. Nature has endowed men with 
physical appetites for their physical needs. The gratification of the 
appetite for food is not intended to be an end, however many may per- 
vert it to that end, and however grievous the results that ensue from 
that perversion. But it was given partly to furnish an immediate mo- 
tive, and also to be a source of pleasure, in the pursuance of an impor- 
tant and necessary end. Had some of our more rigid philosophers 
been permitted to advise in the formation of the human constitution, 
they would doubtless have urged that there was no need of: this subor- 
dinate motive, and that much sensuality and vice would flow from it; 
but that the fact that eating was essential to life, would be a sufficient 
incentive to each person to perform that service for himself. Yet na- 
ture does not seem to have taken any such counsel, nor does any one 
directly accuse her of any mistake. 

It is certainly not unnatural that there are in the occupations and 
relations of life friendly competitions and rivalries. In the earliest 
sports of childhood the disposition exhibits itself, and that, too, not 
repulsively. How few are the sports and plays in which there are not 
two “sides,” one of which “beats” the other. Look at that company 
of boys playing ball. They are doing it for the sake of the enjoyment 
there is in this activity in the open air. The final cause of their in- 
clination to exercise, is the physical health kept up and the mental 
vigor imparted by it. They are not thinking of this design perhaps, 
still less are they exerting themselves in this very enthusiastic way, 
for the mere sake of scoring more tallies than their fellows; nor are 
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they very envious or otherwise malevolent, if they score less. Yet 
how insipid and uninteresting would be the game if there were not 
a “marking system,” to add zest and relish to the exercise. Perhaps 
nine-tenths of the natural and healthy enjoyment would be wanting 
if such competition were excluded. I know it may be said that study 
belongs to the more serious side of life; it is work, not play. True; 
but is there any reason why the student should not come to enter into 
his studies as eagerly as he enters into his sports? and is it not one of 
the problems of the age how we shall turn the work of life into play, 
and men be relieved from the stern, hard toil and drudgery, and cold 
sense of duty with which so much of the labor of the world is now 
carried on? 

When the world gets to its perfect estate, men will be free from 
the painful, slavish constraint which now characterizes many human 
employments. How much is added to the interest of even productive 
industry in many of the ordinary vocations, by this friendly competi- 
tion is obvious. Upon this largely depends the success of agricultural 
exhibitions, mechanic fairs and expositions of the world’s industry. 
We are not to suppose that the persons who bring their products thus 
into comparison, are generally governed by the mere idea of excelling 
some one else, or everybody else, or of obtaining the premium offered 
for the best; though doubtless there are exceptional cases of envy and 
bitterness resulting. But this competition furnishes an immediate and 
subordinate motive as well as a more tangible test of the degree of 
excellence to which any one and every one is attaining. The same 
thing is true concerning the prizes and chief positions in society, which 
though not formally proposed, yet exist in the very nature of things 
and are necessarily objects of competition among men. ‘There are de- 
sirable places which, if some take, others must be deprived of them. Of 
course, this state of things, though quite natural, becomes the occasion, 
unnatural, doubtless, but still actual, of bitter envyings, of malevolent 
contentions, of quarrels, partizan rancor, and a thousand evils that 
afflict society. A perfect moral development would prevent these evils, 
but not that which is now the unnecessary occasion of them. 

It has been said that the marking system with its concomitants of 
honors, prizes and place-takings affects only the best students who need 
no such stimulus. This is not the case, as can be testified by any obser- 
vant and candid teacher. My own experience and observation con- 
vinces me that the influence upon the lower grades of students is more 
valuable than upon the higher. It is true that there are certain honors 
and sometimes prizes so proposed that it becomes early evident that 
only a few of the best have any chance of obtaining them, and the 
others cease to contend and of course are no more influenced by them. 
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But there is almost always something in which an enterprising stu- 
dent, even if his average grade be low, can excel. A prize for some 
special excellence may be won by him, There is many a case where a 
boy dull in the Mathematics or in Natural Science, has taken the prize 
in the Classics or in English Literature; or where an unsuccessful 
linguist or metaphysician has stood first in Mathematics or has carried 
off the prize in Declamation. Sometimes such a success, unexpected 
to himself or to any one else, has been the making of a boy. The 
prize itself is probably of no great account; the honor and reputation 
he rightly values highly; but the great good effected is that it reveals 
to one who has been considered by others and so by himself, a dull fel- 
low, certain capabilities and possibilities of success; and it becomes a 
mighty encouragement to him, not only to put forth his energies in 
the direction of lis success hitherto, but in other directions also. 

Then, too, there are many young men and young women who are 
honest, faithful and diligent for the most part, but who lack natural 
energy—who are constantly in danger of falling below grade, and whom 
the report of their “standing” every term, keeps iiformed of their 
danger and spurs up to action, when without some such immediate 
test they would fall behind, and finally fall out of their course. 

There are many imperfections connected with the various marking 
systems and the bestowment of prizes; but we shall find the same 
thing, only worse, in the world at large. If there be anything natural 
and legitimate in the system in either case, we should strive to get rid 
of the imperfections and evils as quickly and thoroughly as possible; 
but let us avoid plucking up what is useful if there be any such thing 
in either case. ; 

These are some of the thoughts readily suggesting themselves in 
favor of the system which judicious educators have severely criticised. 
I do not present them as absolutely decisive, but as making it doubtful 
whether the repudiation of the system would be altogether justifiable. 








THE COMMON SCHOOL AND ITS STUDIES AS RELATED 
TO INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 
BY ALEX. F. NORTH. 
Parr I. 

Intelligence, judgment and executive ability constitute, if not the 
sum of all intellectual culture, at least the basis of it. These are the 
ends to be sought in all schools—common, collegiate or professional. 
The two first differing only in the studies they use to this end, and the 
degree to which they carry this general culture, while in the latter the 
pupil, being supposed to have this culture, is expected to acquire such 
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a full and intimate acquaintance with the facts and truths upon which 
the particular science rests, as also with the methods of induction or 
deduction peculiar to it, as to give special excellence therein. 

While waiving the question as to what course of study is best 
adapted to secure the general culture, I would remark in passing that 
if the thing itself is attained, it matters not how it comes; whether 
through the common school and its limited curriculum, the college 
with its added studies, or without the aid of either. There are not a 
few illustrious examples of the latter class, and their name is legion, 
who pass through our higher schools innocent of any great degree of 
intelligence, judgment or executive ability. I have no sympathy with 
those who ask an easy credit for superiority by disparaging our higher 
institutions of learning; but this may be affirmed, that the teacher, 
however high his position, who fails to use the branches he teaches 
with special reference to the ends above mentioned has no more right 
to his honorable title than the bungler, who should assume to build our 
capitol without a well devised plan of the structure and previous due 
consideration of the material required therein, has to be called an 
architect. The failure is sure in both cases. 

My object in this article is to show the adaptation of our common 
school studies to the ends proposed, and by directing the thought of 
those engaged in common-school work to this matter, possibly lead to 
happier results in the field than have hitherto generally been attained. 

By the term intelligence, we understand not a verbal knowledge of 
facts, things and events, so very common in our schools, and so very 
nearly worthless; nor even a knowledge of the things alone, but this 
accompanied with such an apprehension of the relation of fact to fact, 
event to event, and each to the other, as gives to the knowledge that 
unity and completeness which constitutes a science. 

Sound judgment again consists not simply in the ability to demon- 
strate a proposition in mathematics, physics or morals, but in addition 
thereto, implies a clear apprehension of the different foundations upon 
which each class rests, and a distinct perception of the points of differ- 
ence and agreement in the methods of demonstration proper to each. 

Executive ability may be considered as including promptness in the 
performance of assigned tasks, ability to communicate with ease and 
exactness the knowledge acquired, and facility in applying it to the 
business of practical life. 

It may be proper here to remark that while, for convenience, culture 
has been classed under these three heads, it is not to be supposed that 
eminence in any one is to be attained without a considerable degree of 
excellence in the other two; and that therefore, as far as possible, they 
should be made to go hand in hand in our course of studies. But as 
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we receive our pupils at an early age it will be apparent that our prin- 
cipal efforts must be directed first towards the cultivation of their in- 
telligence; and as intelligence rests on exact observation of form, 
size, number, time, direction, &c., &c., to the apprehension of these 
our studies must be subordinated. Now this points us unmistakably 
to the proper use of our much reviled and much misused A B C. 
One can scarcely conceive a finer field in so small a compass for the 
exercise of their perceptive faculties. Have the little one discover 
(and help him if necessary) the points of agreement and of difference 
in A and V, C and G, E and F, d and b, m and n, p and h, &c., speci- 
fying the number and kind of lines in each, the direction of the lines 
and their relative size, &c., and have them make them. Let this be 
supplemented with short and easy sentences about familiar objects, 
such as “ the dog barks and the cat mews,” accompanied if possible with 
illustrative pictures. Have him tell you the points of resemblance: 
thus each has four feet, is covered with hair, &c., &c.; the points of 
difference: the cat has softer hair, sharper claws, &c. Of what use is 
each? The dog guards the house. The cat catches mice. How many 
letters in the word cat? In the word dog ? barks ? mews ? &. Which 
word in the sentence has the greatest number of letters? Which the 
fewest, &c. How many words in the sentence? Which the middle 
word? &c., &. Again: Have you a dog? a cat? both? which do you 
like best? how old? what the name? spell it; &c., &c. 

Let us advance a stage and take a spelling lesson. Spell hat. H-a-t. 
Put the letter e to hat and what word have we? Hate. Spell mat. 
Put e to it. And so of rat, bat, &. When e is annexed to such 
words, how does it affect the sound of a? Does it so affect other vow- 
els similarly situated? Again, make bat, batting, mat, matting; &c. 
What do you add to the words bat and mat? Put the same sound’ ing 
to read, breed, send, mend, &c. What is the difference? Why? Car- 
rying this method more or less generally into our reading, geography 
and history, would I breed intelligence in my youngest pupils and find 
my reward in seeing countenances erewhile dull and vacant, brighten, 
and beam with intelligence, and have my school a joy and delight in- 
stead of a dread and aversion. 

Those teachers (?) that allow their little ones to drawl over their 
monotonous alphabet and no less monotonous readers, as if the maxi- 
mum of excellence consisted in the minimum of intelligence engendered, 
ought to be ignominiously banished from the school room as worse 
murderers of the innocents than Herod. 








TEACHER, remember that each of your pupils is a mirror, that will 
reflect your faults as well as virtues. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
BY PEN. 


Successful school government is a sore point with a great many of 
our teachers. In trying to establish it they have to contend with 
many opposing influences, such as lack of discipline at home, bad ex- 
ample, vicious habits, irregular attendance, insufficient support from 
the school board and change of their field of labor. The first and last 
named evils are, perhaps, the greatest and do more to discourage the 
teacher, than all the others combined. Yet we venture to say, and 
we speak from personal experience, that one of the chief reasons, if not 
the main-spring of our failures, lies within ourselves. Every teacher 
should be well informed and intelligent; but if he is not more than 
that he cannnot govern. He must constantly aim at becoming the ir- 
reproachable model, the true standard in habits, manners and morals 
after which the pupils are molded. Is his chief trouble insolence, 
vulgarity, bad manners, taught or tolerated at home? Let him teach 
by example and precept, that winning gentleness, politness and purity, 
which are so consistent with proper firmness. Does he perceive vice? 
Let him make the subject of morals one of the things taught in his 
school—not in a prosy, preaching manner, but by example and conver- 
sation, painting with earnest, eloquent words, the lives of the good 
and great. Give the children sketches of persons and events that you 
have known, divert the attention of the evil disposed, by acquainting 
them with the beautiful in history and nature. Make them behold and 
admire the pre and they will feel the contrast, and aim at doing better. 

Is irregular attendance weakening your discipline? Do your utmost 
to break up the habits of irregularity, by inquiring into the cause of 
it, and by friendly reasoning with the parents; make your school as at- 
tractive as possible, and having thus done your duty make the best of 
the results. 

Government, to be efficient, must begin with and in the teacher. No 
amount of rules will establish it, where the school-master is not him- 
self the mirror of all the virtues which he expects his scholars to prac- 
tice. A single flaw in him will be multiplied in them, and every ex- 
hortation on, or punishment of the fault, will be resented with a bitter- 
ness which he declares to be “just another evil trait in that child,” 
instead of acknowledging it as a natural re-action. Children are keen 
observers of human nature, and they have faithful memories; you can- 
not humbug them in matters of manners and morals, and if you are 
once found out to differ in practice from your teaching, you may ex- 
pect that your discipline will have to suffer in consequence. 
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We have come to the conclusion that those are the best governed 
schools, where the “List of Rules,” instead of being put up in the 
school-room as a warning to the refractory youth of the district, is 
written for the teacher and lies in his desk, or in his Daily Record, 
where his eye is sure to meet it every day. For years we have kept 
such a list, glancing it over day after day, and the longer we studied 
it, the better became our discipline. It proved a mirror in which we 
saw all the little troubles—and great ones, too—which the rod and 
other modes of punishment failed to do away with, reflected most re- 
proachfully. But after correcting our own faulty conduct “ according 
to rule,” we found no difficulty in getting rid of these very faults in 
others. 

It may not be uninteresting to the inexperienced and troubled, to 
get acquainted with our rules, and we append them for their benefit. 
We do not claim that they are perfect, but we have found them com- 
prehensive enough for our practice. 

By way of comment, we would remark that, with the exceptions of 
paragraphs 11 and 12, they are for the teacher only, and unless he im- 
plicitly obeys paragraph 1, a list of this kind will be useless to him. 

TEACHER’S RULES. 
. Read this page every morning. 
. Ventilate the school-room. 
. Inquire after absent scholars. 
. Remember the home lessons. 
. Insist on a quiet and orderly entrance and exit of the scholars, 
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and on a proper deportment in and out of the school. 

6. Teach a proper manner of sitting, standing and walking, espe- 
cially while reciting. 

7. Keep your scholars out of mischief, by keeping them employed. 

8. Be orderly, and insist on order. 

9. Never open or close your school without doing or saying some- 
thing that will make a pleasing impression—be it by singing with the 
children, reading to them, showing them some beautiful or curious ob- 
jects, or making some pleasant and instructive remark. 

10, Always remember the words of the poet: “Great is the slayer 
of lions, greater the conqueror of nations, greatest he who governs 
himself.” 

11. Make the Golden Rule familiar to all; and 

12. Let the only rule for the school-room be, Do Rieut! 





Tue Arr or Lire consists in doing your work faithfully, at its 
proper time, and so earning a right to leisure and recreation, ai suit- 
able times. 
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“RHYMES FOR THE TIMES.” 


BY MRS. HELEN E. CHARLTON. 
{Written for the closing exercises of the State Normal School at Platteville, Dec. 23, 1870.] 


Part II. 


Of old the prophet’s mantle 
On young Elisha fell; 
We know that our new General 
Will bear his honors well; 
For he who fought in Freedom’s cause 
When Treason shook the nation, 
Will never for an instant slight 
The calls of Education. 


Time his ever restless fingers 
Has laid, with softest touch, 

On our Normal, only saying 
Love not over much, — 
He who guided, in the spring-time, 
Our searching for true wealth, 
Toward the sunset took his journey 
To seek the fount of health. 

May he quaff the healing waters— 
His youthful vigor gain; 

Then Wisconsin’s sons and daughters 
Shall welcome him again. 


And she, with mien of modest grace, 
Whom all hearts dearly loved, 

Who long had filled the teacher’s place, 
Has from our midst removed. 

Our choicest blessings with her go! 
Her rest is nobly won; 

Her’s be the golden autumn-time— 
The rosy setting sun. 

And he, who led our weary feet 
Fair Science’s ways among, 

Who cherished snakes, and bugs, and flowers— 
Of ready wit and tongue— 

In gray old Harvrd’s walls holds forth 
To boys of greater years; 

No more his honied accents fall 
On girlhood’s waiting ears. 

But still we walk in Science’s ways, 
With feet most circumspect, 

For since the dame her prophet took, 
We follow at her Beck. 

In Academic hearts was grief 
At loss of Mr. Terry; 

A younger Prof. gave full great relief— 
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The girls at least were merry. 

And one there was, beneath whose touch 
Visions of beauty grew; 

One day she took a stranger’s name, 
And that was all we knew. 

But still upon our Normal walls, 
Her works proclaim her worth; 

Be joy and love the household gods 
That sit beside her hearth. 


And some have left this quiet haunt, 
A little while to rule 

O’er the weary, restless spirits 
That make a district school. 

May they lightly wield the scepter, 

e And gently guide the young, 

To turn their feet where wisdom leads 

Her pleasant paths among. 





For all her ways are pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace; 
And hers alone true riches are, 
The joys that never cease. 
May we who linger at our books, 
And they who strive to teach, 
Alike by high endeavor 
These lasting riches reach. 


Some faces still we daily meet, 
Familiar grown with years, 

Long be it ours their smiles to greet, 
And shed no parting tears. 

If you would fain learn how to write 
A letter or a sermon, 

To clothe your thoughts in fitting garb, 
Go see Professor Purman. 

A devotee to Rhetoric, 
He daily homage pays, 

And marshals all the figures out 
To our admiring gaze. 

Pure Mathematics, in her work 
To Rhetoric hard by, 

Serenely sits, with placid look— F 
Her figures cannot lie. 


And he must be a brainless fool, 
Of wit a very beggar, 
Who cannot find the roots of truth, 
When taught by Prof. McGregor. 
And daily, as we enter in, 
The “ Model,” on our left, 
Where Mrs. Graham smiling sits, 
Entices us to theft. 
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For ever as we pass, we strive 
Within to steal a peep, 

At rows of merry boys and girls, 
Set up like pins, to keep. 

Not least, among the faithful few, 
Who cares for ev’ry one, 

Who bids us mind our p’s. and q’s, 
Is Mr. Treganowan. 

Both house and grounds his care display, 
And cows which venture in, 

Or boys and girls who go astray, 
Find swift rebuke of sin. 


We welcome to all Normal joys, 
Our worthy president, 

And kindliest greeting proffer, 
To him by Science sent. 

We welcome her with youthful brow 
By wisdom’s roses crowned, 

Who guides our feet and trains our hearts, 
To walk on neutral ground. 

We welcome all our friends to-day, 
And for a little while, 

Will strive by earnest effort, 
Their patience to beguile. 


Alike to those well tried and true, 
To stranger and to friend, 

The New Year opes its rosy gates, 
Nor yet reveals the end. 

We may not hope no clouds will flit 
Across the summer skies, 

That ev’ry leaf will live to glow 
In Autumn’s golden dyes. 

We'll trust the Fathér of us all, 
To lead us without fear, 

And through his love and boundless grace, 
Grant each a glad New Year. 








PRACTICABILITY. 


BY COLBUS. 


It is one thing to lay down a,series of rules for the government of a 
school, but quite another to put them in force. We often have very 
ingeniouly devised rules given us for the organization of our schools; 
but as a general thing they are ornamental—not very useful. I begin 
to think that all general theories (owing to their general impractica- 
oility) are but little better than ingenious pleasantries. Suppose we 
go into our school the first day of the term, intending to follow Mr. 
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Somebody’s rules for organization, something like the following :— 
fourth reader class, common fractions, primary grammar, and history 
of the United States; and upon that theory we grade our entire school. 
Upon entering, and preparing to put our pet theory in force, we find 
twelve young ladies and four young gentlemen who are determined 
to study nothing but rhetoric and chemistry this term; as many more 
are willing to take up rhetoric, and twenty-seven are anxious to com- 
mence higher algebra and geometry; a very few wish to study arith- 
metic. 

Now we can elect, between sending them all home and adopting 
our pet theory, or, we can grade our school according to the existing 
emergency. But if these facts are examples of common experience, 
what shall we write about, to be of mutual benefit to one another? 
What shall we study to improve in teaching? Write about methods 
of conducting particular classes; about general phases which must of 
necessity exist in all schools. Study human nature with a special eye 
to the beautiful unfoldings of the human mind. Study how to explain; 
how much fault to find, how much to flatter; study how you can best 
influence your classes to moral advancement. 

In conducting our classes we ought not to adopt a “ uniform system ” 
of reciting, but let each recitation be in accordance with our judgment 
as to success in that particular instance. Let us view practically the 
recitations of one or two classes. I will state some of the methods 
not puffed up with the 





which I have adopted in particular instances 
idea that they are superior to the methods of my brethren—but still 
with a hope that they may be of advantage to some. 

Class in physiology being called, perhaps I send Mr. A. to the black- 
board, calling on Miss C., who rises. Perhaps I give Miss C. for a 
topic, “ circulation.” As she disposes of the topic, Mr. A. writes the 
substance of what she says, upon the blackboard; explanations are called 
for of particular terms, and of any obscure matter in the lecture which 
she has given us; all which is carefully noted by Mr. A. Next in order 
is criticism; then we repeat this method on another topic between 
two other students, until we have exhausted the time of the class. 
Sometimes I permit the class to write the entire lesson upon slates 
in reference to topics. If a class of forty or fifty are to recite in 
geography (descriptive), I often permit the whole class to write 
answers on the slate, exchange, and criticise. Writing answers and 
criticisms go far towards the common business of life. First, the 
writer must write the facts correctly; he must know them thoroughly 
to be able to write them. If all the class write, all are answering at 
once. The faculty of criticism is by no means the least consideration. 
Everybodys’s attention is necessarily fixed. To spell the different 
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names of foreign places is an accomplishment acquired only by this 
method of drill. Of course the recitation must not be confined wholly 
to writing. Rhetoric class is called, let us say the topic is sublimity. 
Define sublimity. Teacher then gives a few examples of something, 
beautiful, picturesque, grand or graceful, and asks class to point out 
the particular features constituting its sublimity. Of course there are 
none. This method calls out original thought. If the subject is 
punctuation, I give them difficult composition extempore, and require 
them to write it so as to indicate the manner in which I uttered it. 
These are a few ideas given just as they have occurred to me. I shall 
read methods of my brethren on the same subjects with great pleasure. 


NOAH WEBSTER’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS—AN AMERI- 
JAN MENTAL AND MATERIAL PRODUCT. 

Upon the breaking out of the war of the Revolution, Noan Wes- 
STER, a young student just graduated from his classical and professional 
studies, and about to enter upon the practice of law, found the dis- 
tracted state of the country precluded any hope of immediate success 
in that direction. As a temporary expedient, he resorted to the busi- 
ness of teaching, first, in 1779, at Hartford, Ct., and then, in 1782, in 
Goshen, N. Y. Entering ardently into the spirit of the political revo- 
lution, and, later, upon the discussion in regard to the adoption of the 
new constitution, to the furtherance of which he lent the aid of a vig- 
orous pen—so efficiently indeed as to attract the attention of Hamilton, 
Jay, Wolcott, Pickering, and Washington himself,—when engaging in 
the work of practical instruction, he found the text-books in use thor- 
oughly imbued with sentiments and principles favoring monarchy and 
aristocracy in government, and hierarchy in church. 

He was thus naturally Jed to desire that the minds of American 
youth, in the forming period, should be molded by other influences. 
Hence the origin, first of the “ American Spelling Book,” (subsequently 
changed to the Elementary,) and then of the “ American Dictionary of 
the English Language,” and its several Abridgments. Of the Speller 
more than fifty million copies have been sold, and its present rate of 
production is about one million copies per annum. During the last 
year, one million and eighty-three thousand were made. During the 
year succeeding the war, one million five hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand seven hundred and eight were sold. More than fifty million 
American children have thus received their early intellectual training, 
and moral impressions, from this little manual. What other human 
teacher has had such a host of pupils? It may be mentioned that du- 
ring the war, the South, whilst compelled to get along mainly without 
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new supplies of books, except a few English Bibles and Prayer Books, 
run in through the blockade, found its need of Webster’s Spelling 
Book so sore, that a surreptitious edition was published in Macon, Ga., 
yet in quite a primitive style of mechanical execution, and wholly with- 
out the engravings; so that the ‘“* Milkmaid ” and, the “ Boy who stole 
Apples ” appeared without the pictorial repreesentations. 

It takes one hundred and ninety-four thousand seven hundred and 
eighteen pounds of paper to make one million Spellers; and hence fifty 
million requires nine million seven hundred and thirty-five thousand 
nine hundred pounds of paper—the amount actually used. The regu- 
lar product of one million annually gives three thousand two hundred 
and five for each secular day, or, over five copies per minute, for the 
ten working hours of each day. And this rate of five copies per minute 
has continued for fifty years. No other book besides the Bible, it is 
believed, has ever had so large 4 sale. Fifty million copies, placed 
lengthwise in a continuous line, would make a row over ten thousand 
miles long. Dr. Webster supported himself and a large family, during 
the twenty or thirty years he was employed in the preparation of his 
large Dictionary, mainly by a copyright of one cent or less on his 
Spelling Book. 

A distinguished United States Senator once wrote: ‘* Above all other 
people we are one, and above all books which have united us in the 
bond of a common language, I place the good old Spelling Book of 
Noah Webster. We havea unity of language which no other people 
possess, and we owe this unity above all else, to Noah Webster’s Yan- 
kee Spelling Book.” 

Forty years ago, Halleck, in describing the good people of Connect- 
icut, speaks of their schoolmasters as 


‘“‘____ wandering through the Southern countries teaching 
The A BC from Webster's Spelling Book, 

Gallant ahd godly, making love and preaching, 
And gaining, by what they call ‘ hook and crook,’ 

And what the moralists call over-reaching, 
A decent living. The Virginians look 

Upon them with as favorable eyes 

As Gabriel on the devil in‘Paradise. 


“But these are but their outcasts. View them near, 
At home where all their worth and pride is placed, 
And there their hospitable fires burn clear, 
And there the lowliest farm-house hearth is graced 
With manly hearts, in piety sincere, 
Faithful in love, in honor stern and chaste, 
In friendship warm and true, in danger brave, 
Beloved in life, and sainted in the grave,” 
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Dr. Webster’s plan, which had its inception in the American Spel- 
ling Book, culminated in the Dictionary, ‘* Webster’s Unabridged.” 
To its compilation and perfection Dr. Webster devoted thirty of the 
best years of his life. In the original preparation, he was largely aid- 
ed by the labors of others. It has undergone two revisions since his 
death, and full thirty years of earnest literary labor were expended 
upon the last one, more than five haying been devoted, by an eminent 
European scholar, to the perfection of the Etymologies alone, render- 
ing the work in this department now quite unrivaled. In the prepara- 
tion and perfection of the larger work, and several Abridgements, full 
one hundred years of diligent intellectual toil, it is believed, have been 
expended. The Unabridged is thought to be the largest single volume 
ever published, containing as much matter as six English Bibles. It 
is generally regarded as the Dictionary of highest authority in the 
language, and has a sale all over the civilized world. It is regularly 
issued in London, and in English as well as American Courts of Jus- 
tice considered as the leading authority as to meaning of words. In 
this particular—of precision and accuracy of definitions—-Webster 
stands pre-eminent, and, as a whole, his work is of universally conceded 
superiority. Every English Lexicon that has appeared in England, 
since the issue of Webster, borrows its definitions largely from him, 
and leading ones transcribe him almost entire. From this cause, pre- 
eminently, its sale is universal where the English tongue is spoken. 
Since the opening of Japan, over five hundred copies have gone to 
that country. : 

Of the ten Abridgments, most of them have been republished in 
England, and several have a very large sale there. One has on its 
title-page, “seventy-fifth thousand.” Over sixty tons of paper are 
annually employed in the manufacture of the Abridgments in this 
country, aggregating 1,160,000 sheets of paper, which, spread out 
singly, would cover forty square miles. They are found in almost ev- 
ery school-house in the land. ‘Two hundred to three hundred tons of 
paper are now used annually in the preparation of the Webster books, 
Speller included. <A careful estimate gives the enormous quantity of 
17,047,100 pounds of paper, as the quantity used in the manufacture of 
all the Webster books, from the commencement, or 8,523 tons. The 
volumes made from this must have been sufficient to form a pile of 
hardly less magnitude than the great Pyramid of Egypt. 

; Unquestionably, more Webster’s Dictionaries—the large work and 
several Abridgments included—are now sold annually, than of all 
other English Dictionaries together, reckoning as well Great Britain 
as the United States, and all English speaking communities combined. 
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Over three hundred thousand sheep have been divested of their skins 
to cover these books. 

At a fair estimate, one thousand persons are deriving their means of 
support from the manufacture and sale of these books at the present 
time, reckoning the preparation of the materials, and allowing the 
usual number of those dependent upon the labor of otters. More than 
a quarter of a million of dollars have been paid to the family of Dr, 
Webster, since his death, as copy-right upon his works. 

Ten million Text-Books are annually published in the United States, 
taking Webster as their general standard of orthography. ; 

In the government printing office at Washington, where all public 
documents are printed, and doing a business of one or two million dol- 
lars annually, may be seen conspicuously posted up, in different pr&mi- 
nent places, for the guidance of the workmen, “ FoLLow WernsTer,” 
thus securing for his system a national recognition. 

Few persons, who have given the matter particular attention, are 
aware in how great a preponderance of cases the changes in orthogra- 
phy which Dr. Webster recommended have prevailed universally, com- 
pared with those not adopted, or in regard to which there is a diver- 
sity of usage. In Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, edited by Worcester, 
and published in the year preceding the appearance of Websters’s 
large work, under the single letter A there are one hundred and twenty- 
one words, the termination of which is given as ch, as Adnanack, 
Angelick, Antich, Atheistich, Athletick, ete., showing this to have been 
the general usage at that time. The omission of the / is now univer- 
sal, as in Music, Public, Antic, etc. The same proportion runs through 
the other letters of the alphabet. So in regard to favowr, honour, 
neighbour, etc., now given honor, ete. 

Dr. Webster’s thought of the preparation of an humble text-book, 
for common schools, American in its influence, appears to have had a 
full blossoming and an ample fruitage.—WVew York Tribine. 


BY RUGBY—A NORMAL PUPIL, 

Cooey Lawrence was a vagabond. That is the first appellation I 
heard given him. The term struck me, and the appearance of the man 
struck me. My father called hima vagabond when he caught him 
picking up bits of scrap iron about the foundry. Cooey thought it 

yas not stealing, but father said it was, and ordered him off in no gen- 
tle terms. I felt differently towards him. This strange individual had 
attracted my attention before, but now he excited my interest and sym- 
pathy. I became more interested in him than warranted the approval 
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of my friends, and after the little difficulty over the scrap iron with my 
father, he became the subject of many boyish soliloquies and musings. 

He was indeed a strange character, strange not only in appearance, 
but in speech, manners and mode of life. 

Cooey was a cripple, an unique, uncommon cripple. His gait was 
peculiarly his own. Without seeing him walk, it is difficult to obtain 
a notion of his odd mode of locomotion. His left leg was used as 
though it were some one’s else left leg, and the foot seemed to object to 
being placed anywhere particularly, for as it approached the ground at 
each step, it suddenly drew backwards, hence every step was a false 
step and threw his body forward and to the left, making him appear to 
assume an attitude of listening. 

Besides this failing, he was afflicted with a queer and repulsive phys- 
iogomy. Perhaps this deformity had not been apparent had not his fea- 
tures been subject to a series of contortions, which constantly kept 
coming and going over his countenance, in ludicrous and grotesque 
succession. 

His voice also partook of his peculiar characteristics when used upon 
a high key, as he did use it in his vocation, calling for rags and bones; 
it too was unstable, and spasmodically passed from a squeak to a groan. 

Cooey was no subject of wonder to the townspeople, for long fa- 
miliarity had robbed his uncommon strangeness of its novelty. 

Only the boys noticed him or commented on his deformity, and 
occasionally ridiculed him. To me, he was a marvel——a curiosity 
always new—a prodigy of all that was queer and eccentric. With 
such impressions it was not remarkable that I determined to know 
him. Frequently I went out of my way to meet him, for his convulsive 
inflections could be heard a block or more. To my great chagrin and 
disappointment Cooey did not notice these overtures or accept these 
challenges of acquaintance, and after I had given him as many rags and 
old shoes as mother would let me take from the rag depository with- 
out questions, he still seemed not to recognize me. But opportunity at 
last favored my endeavors. It was drawing on towards Christmas- 
eve—four o’clock in the afternoon. I was returning from presenting 
Christmas bills at the houses of sundry customers. The last bill was 
delivered at Squire Harley’s mansion. The Squire was well endowed 
with this world’s goods, as the ample and well improved grounds 
testified. There was everything which could contribute to comfort, 
pleasure and ease. There was the large brick dog-house, in which 
were kept twelve of the best fox hounds and six silver-grey hounds. 
There was the green-house in which flourished all kinds of tropical 
plants—even the orange and the palm. There was the neat brick 
stable and two fat grooms whiffing around two or three blood racers. 

2—[Von. I.—No. 3.] 
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And at the gate was the resolute and noble looking mastiff. Around 
all a high brick wall, reminding me that feudalism still exists in Eng- 
land. <A feudalism which, though not essentially at variance with the 
king, is directly opposite to social progress. 

As I passed to the gate I saw Cooey receiving from the gardener 
no very gentle addresses. “ Now Cooey, doant thee come in here 
again or [ll set dug on yes; why doant thee go to the poor-house 
th’oald vagabond.” The gardener looked too savage to give me courage 
to intercede though much I felt inclined. But I felt sure the time had 
come for the cousummation of my wishes in the acqaintance of Cooey. 
The day had been cloudy, the morning rainy, but now the sky was 
clear and the frost was beginning to crinkle the soft mud. The old 
man looked more forlorn than usual, his boots were barely coverings 
for his feet, and I noticed the cold mud on his bare toes. The water 
ran down his shrivelled face from his leaky blear eyes, giving hima 
piteous and proyerty stricken appearance. “ Poor old Cooey ” thought 
I, “how I wish you were were as comfortable as folks who are not 
vagabonds; you don’t appear in a condition to spend a happy Christ. 
mas.” My attention to him was a commingled fecling of inquisitive- 
ness, pity and admiration. I admired him for there was somehjing i» 
his shackling gait and comical blinking which kept me happy and 
curious. 

When he saw me walking near him he said, “ how now nippen, what 
are you follering me for?” IT explained to him that we happened to be 
going the same way, and took occasion to hint that we ought to be ac- 
quainted, jogging his memory by referring to sundry gifts of rags which 
he had received from me at various times. 

After having made him understand that I was not one of his tormen- 
tors, we entered into conversation, desultory at first, for the nature of 
the circumstances forbade anything else. I propounded many questions, 





but he did not seem annoyed—rather pleased at my assurance than 
otherwise. ‘This encouraged me and my inquisitiveness ventilated itself 
in numerous inquiries. Tasked him what made people call him Coocy 
and if he had any other name, and where he lived, and whether he had 
any boys about my size, and how he became lame or whether he was born 
so, and where he expected to spend Christmas. The old man’s loqua- 
city found vent under such a burden of kind and intelligent interroga- 
tives, and he related in his queer way much that interested me. He 
spoke first about humanity and proverty and charity, which I did not 
altogether understand. Finally he touched a chord in my sympathy 
which fixed me to him in all the earnestness of boyish benevolence. 
He said he was lamed in a cavalry charge at Waterloo. Here was 
something grand. A hero of Waterloo was not to be scouted at as an 
acquaintance even if he was ragged. 
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“Ah, my boy!” said he, “ that was work—glorious and bloody work. 


But what do folks care for old Cooey now? They tell me to go to the 
poor-house. The poor-house is no place for an English soldier!” 
Then he sang something in his shaky, cracked voice, like the fol- 


lowing: 
“ When the sword between two nation’s raised, 
God’s besought and the soldier praised ; 
But when the war’s over, and the nation’s righted, 
God's forgot, and the soldier slighted.” 

By this time we were drawing near home, and I again inquired 
where he was going to spend Christmas. 

“The Lord only knows, my boy,” said he. “1 never was poorer 
than at this Christmas eve. They’ve scored me out at the Dun-Cow, I 
owe them so much.” 

How I wished to help the old man; but it did not appear possible 
just then, for I had no coppers and had been strictly forbidden to take 
any more rags. ; 

I bade him good night. He went on towards the Dun-Cow, and I 
to spend Christmas eve as happily as possible. It was not very happy 
for me, however, for Cooey kept coming into my mind. He did not 
make me sad enough though to spoil my appetite, which punished my 
remorseless indulgence severely. I dreamed that I was in the battle of 
Waterloo, 2nd Cooey and his horse were on the top of me, and that I 
was Coocey, and Cooey was not lame. The consequence of this was 
that Christmas morning found me sad and gloomy. I at once thought 
of Cooey, and went out mechanically to look for him. When I stepped 
out cf doors everything was averse to sadness. The sun shone cheer- 
fully and the bells pealed merrily, while occasionally could be heard 
the greeting of “ Merry Christmas!” 

Turning down the shop lane, I saw at a distance a group of people 
and a policeman clustered around some object, which evidently took in 
all their attention. With boyish alacrity I soon arrived at the spot 
and beheld a sight which has left an ineffaceable impression on my 
memory. 

Old Cooey was curled up against the wall, his face turned upwards, 
his mouth open and horribly awry. His blood-shot eyes were fixed, 
his matted gray hay scattered over his furrowed brow—a sad and 
ghastly spectacle! 

He did not now need alms from the gate where the dogs slept snug 
in abundance of straw. The uncharitable world had “ scored him out.” 
But there is no doubt Cooey spent a happy Christmas. 











Ler Your Boys rule the school room, and you will soon have bad 
men to rule the nation. 
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OUR WANTS—A COURSE OF STUDY—GRADED SCHOOLS. 
BY W. I, HOLFORD. 


The system of the county superintendency has not had a fair trial, 
and I think it never can have with districts so large and no responsible 
officers under the county superintendent to press the mass of teachers 
into some system of service. A colonel can do but little in his line of 
duty with no captains under him. So in our political system; the efforts 
of our county officers would be lost were there no town officers. 

Our teachers are laboring each too independent of the others; each 
has a plan of his own; neither makes any effort to bring his plan into 
harmony with that of any other one; and according to “ean prac- 
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tice in the rural districts, each tries his plan one ‘ ‘etm,’ 
more. Under the present system the county superintendent cannot 
mect the teachers often enough to exert a continued influence tending 
to harmonize these very numerous plans. Among other things we need 
a ‘course of study,” to be pursued by all pupils till they have com- 
pleted the Mental Arithmetic, two-thirds of the Written Arithmetic, 
Mathematical and Political Geography, the Common School Grammar, 
and the Fifth Reader. After that it is less important to have a unifor- 
mity. Now, many consider it more ink portant that there should be a 
uniformity after that; but I think not, for when pupils have reached 
such an age, and been so disciplined as to reach such a standing, they 
are better qualified to choose their studies. In my visits to schools I 
find large girls with a good knowledge of Grammar, but little or none 
of Geography or Arithmetic; again, those who are well versed in Ge- 
ography, but know almost nothing of Grammar or Arithmetic. I also 
find boys from fourteen to twenty years of age, who are good in Arith- 
metic, but who have no knowledge of any other branch, except read- 
ing and spelling, and they have no desire for any further knowledge. 
These pupils, when quite young, were allowed to choose what they 
vould study; their parents have approved their choice; teachers have 
submitted to it, and this is the result. By pursuing a right course 
during the time that these pupils have spent in school, all might have 
been rendered good scholars in each of these branches. 

I think that the definition for a Graded School given in our School 
Code, is not a good one, but such as leads teachers to think that the 
schools in the rural districts cannot be graded, that is, classified or or- 
ganized. I have organized, or classified schools for teachers and then 
been told by them that such a classification makes it a graded school, 
but the school code says a graded school consists of two or more de- 
partments while this school has but one. And thus they think that 
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they find in it an excuse for going on term after term with no organi- 
tion, no classification of the pupils and no course of study for them. [ 
hold that when a school is classified, a course of study chosen for it, 
and each class is assigned a certain part of each study, it is a “ graded 
school” whether it consists of many departments or of but one. Now. 
am I wrong in all of this or how much of it? 

[The foregoing was not sent to us as a communication, but is simply 
part of a letter, which the writer consents to have published. Its sug- 
gestions are valuable. It is greatly to be desired that we have more 
system. This will come with more permanence in the teacher’s work ; 
and this again can be secured, in some degree, under the “ town 
system.” 

It surprises us that any teacher should be so ignorant as to find an 
excuse for not attempting a proper organization or classification of his 
school, because the School Code implies that a “ graded school” has 
two or more departments. The term is used in the school law, in a 
technical and limited sense. Of course any school which is classified 
is in that sense graded. A common country school, with four or six 
classes hus as many grades. But because of the —_ of language, 
or lack of sprventioan on the part of our law-makers, they have applied 
the term “ graded” to those schools ‘only which bas two or more de- 
partments, although it is obvious that each department may also em- 
brace several grades or sub-grades—that is, graduated classes. Let no 
teacher then be so stupid as to find an excuse for not classifying his 
school, because it embraces only one department.—Enirors. | 


THE RIGHTS OF A TEACHER. 
BY J. H. GOULD. 


To no person, save the parent, does the state, nation or age, look 
with as much interest, nor can they look with as much anxiety, as to 
the teacher ; for on no person, save the parent, rests so much responsi- 
bility. How often do we hear the duties devolving on the teacher 
enumerated? How often do we hear harsh criticisms passed on sc 
teacher because some of these numerous duties were left unperformed ? 
Critics seem to pass over the fact that they, too, are human, and as lia- 
ble perhaps to err as the teacher; that the teacher has rights which 
should be respected. He can meet his school from morning to morn- 
ing, until the days number weeks, the weeks months, and the months 
years; devote his time and talent to the education of those with whom 
he has to deal; lose whole nights, which should be devoted to sleep, in 
studying how to make his school more attractive, more profitable; do 
*¢ all for love and nothing for reward ;” and yet he has no rights which 
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they are bound to recognize. Too often, also, do teachers yield to this 
view of matters—if not in theory, yet in practice. Cases of insubor- 
dination are not unfrequent (especially in our rural districts), where 
the teacher, through fear of causing the displeasure of some one who 
advocates the aforementioned views, takes no cognizance of the offence. 
The consequences of such action (or rather lack of action), it is very 
evident will be an injury to the teacher, to the future of his school, 
and to the pupil himself. Yet, so great is the pressure brought to bear 
on the teacher, that to yield he deems the only alternative. 

To educate the child is a duty devolving primarily on the parent; 
and by him delegated to the teacher, in order that it may the better be 
performed. 

No one, for an instant, doubts the right of the parent to legislate for 
and govern the child; the right to require strict obedience and respect, 
while imparting home instruction. The former belongs with, and is 
included in, the latter; one cannot strictly be delegated without the 
other. If, then, the parent, with only one family, probably all of simi- 
lar dispositions and temperaments, cannot perform the duties of an in- 
structor without the rights enumerated, how absurd must it be to re- 
quire of the teacher the performance of more arduous duties, for a 
score of different families, of all nationalities and dispositions, proba- 
bly disturbed by family quarrels, political factions, and religious preju- 
dices. We say more arduous duties, for, to haye accumulated merely 
amass of facts is not deemed gdication. Derived from the Latin e, 
out of, and duco, to lead, we.have the leading out or development of 
(a7) the faculties, physical, intellectual and moral. If, then, so much 
is required of him “ Jn loco parentis,” certainly it is absurd to deny 
him any right necessary to the strict performance of those duties. 

With such an assemblage of all ages, characters and dispositions, 
the sole right to legislate and govern is necessary to preserve order, to 
secure the end of all education and training—mental discipline. 

The right to legislate implies a corresponding duty (binding on the 
pupil) of unquestioning obedience and respect; in other words : 


“Theirs not to make reply; 
Theirs not to reason why.” 


We are aware that this is not in harmony with the inalienable right 
of liberty (rather dicense) ; but of all the dangers which threaten the 
future of our country, no one gives as much cause to fear as the grow- 
ing habit of disobedience. 

If the power to teach and control is delegated either by parent, or 
school authorities, or both, then it is the right of the teacher, 
not only to ask, but demand the co-operation of those parties in all 
legitimate measures of legislation or discipline. 
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It is likewise his duty to develop, to the extent of his ability, the 
idea of the true, the beautiful and the good. That he may do this to 
some advantage, he has the right (co-equal with that of the child) to 
to have the not unjust complaint that “ our school houses are unfit for 
human habitations,” removed by selecting sites more suitable, and 

erecting thereon buildings more appropriate. The truth that “ the 
very walls are teachers ” is too little appreciated. Were it remember- 
ed sufficiently by patrons and school authorities that the children of to- 
day are to be the society of to-morrow; that “ as we sow, so also shall 
we reap,” the right of the teacher and pupil to have newer and more 
commodious houses, and more beautiful grounds, would be more gen- 
erally admitied. 

It is sometimes urged, and with truth, that comparing the expense, 
to which the teacher is forced, in order to fit himself for his profession, 
with that of any other person, he receives but little compensation for 
his labor. The remark that no teacher ever became wealthy, has al- 
most passed into a proverb. Indeed, had a majority of our teachers 
(I mean ¢eacheis) no hope of reward other than the present remunera- 
tion, it would be a certainty. But the additional right to watch over 
and protect the interests of those confided to his care, brings in after 
years, its Own remune ration; worth more than dollars and cents—a 

“bright spot in the memory and regard of those for whom he labored. 
While the consciousness of having benefited mankind will more than 
counterbalance the hardships he endured. 

Let the teacher remember his duty to himself, to his pupil, to his 
employers, to his profession, to humanity and the age in which he lives, 
and he may then be “ monarch of all he surveys ” with very little pro- 
bability of transcending any other rights than his own—the right to be 
every whit a man, and the right to do right at all times, and under all 
circumstances. 





TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 





BY DB. M. REYNOLDS. 


There should be four grades of teachers’ certificates—the fourth 
and third to be granted by county superintendents, and to be good, 
respectively, for one and two years, within the jurisdiction of the 
superintendent by whom they are granted. These certificates should 
be issued upon an examination for what is now called a third grade 
certificate, and the grade should depend on the rank of the candidates 
examined. For instance, all candidates whose rank is from sixty to 
eighty, might receive a fourth grade certificate, and those whose rank 
is above eighty, might receive a third grade. Second and first grade 
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certificates should be granted by the state board cf examiners; the 
second to be good for four or five years, and the first to be unlimited 
as to time, and both to be good throughout the state. or both the 
latter grades, all common branches should be required and all 
branches now required for a first grade certificate; and for the 
proposed first grade certificate, there should also be required any 
three higher branches that the eandidate may elect; sueh additional 
branches to be either higher English, or ancient or mcdern languages. 

The examination should be conducted by requiring candidates, more 
than is now practised, to write theses as well as to answer detached, 
isolated questions. The point to be determined is not simply whether 
the candidate can answer a certain uumber of questions, selected at 
random, upon a given subject, but whether he can think clearly on any 
subject, and is in any degree possessed of the intellectual habits of a 
scholar; whether he can clearly and truthfully discuss a subject, show- 
ing the relation of its parts to each other and the relation of the parts 
to the whole; also the relation of the subject to practical life. It is a 
grave question whether the present method of examination leads to the 
determination of the above questions, and whether it leads candidates 
to pursue proper methods of study. 

The present manner of examining does not determine the genera! 
intelligence, intellectual peculiarities and varied scholarship of the 
vandidate. Moreover, the examination, as now conducted, is partial, 
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unsatisfactory, and unproductive of those results that sre desirable. 


ALLIGATION ALTERNATE, 
BY L. CAMPBELL. 

The following method of treating this subject may be intcresting to 
many of the readers of the JouRNAL: 

Question.—How much sugar, at 8, 10, 14 and 18 ets. per pound, 
must be taken to form a mixture worth 13 cts. per pound? 

Solution.—Take 1 pound of each; we shall then have a mixture of 
4 tbs. worth, 8+10+14+18=50 cts. But 4 pounds of required mix- 
ture are worth 4x 13=52 cts. It is now evident, that we must take a 
greater number of pounds at 14 or 18 cts.; for, the value of 4 pounds 
of the required mixture is greater than that of the four pounds already 
taken. If to the above, we add 1 pound, worth 14 cts., the mixture 
will then contain 5 pounds, worth, 50+ 14=-64 cts.; but, the value of 5 
pounds of the mixture required=5 x 13=65 cts. Now, if we add anoth- 
er pound, worth 14 ets., the mixture will contain 6 tbs. worth, 64+14 
=78 cts.=value of 6 ibs. at 13 cts. per pound. Hence we have the 
answer—l1 fb. of each at 8, 10 and 18 ets., and 1+2=3 hbs., at 14 cts. 
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It will be readily seen that we have added to the number of pounds 
first taken as many pounds at 14 cts., as 14—13 is contained times in 
52-50. Hence the number of tbs. to be added at 14 ets.=}j=75=2. i 
the number of pounds to be added at 18 ets.-fi=75 Adding 3 of a 
pound at 18 cts., we have the following answer: L pound of each, at 8, 
10 and 14 cts., and 12 ibs. at 15 cts. 

Any number of answers may, of course, be obtained. 





TOWN vs. DISTRICT SYSTEM—TAXATION. 
BY L. N. STEWART. 

To show how unequally taxation bears on the tax-payers, under the 
present system, we present the figures of the town of Pewaukee, Wau- 
kesha county. Public money is drawn on 678 children, and 560 have 
attended school. Suppose a man worth $5,000, which is about aver- 
age, he would pay in each district as follows : 

In Dist. No. 4, he would pay $29.62 tax for 140 days, at 80 21.1 per day. 


6“ 2, . ye. 66 153 6 O4.7 66 
13 3, 66 v 49 6 139 6c 05.4 73 
66 A, “cc 19. ei (1 154 6“ 08.3 66 
Jt. « 6, « 1920 “ 1B“ Wd « 
ee. %, SS 15.07 “ 140 as 10.7 s 
es 8, ag 12.61. “ 140 « 09.0 
Jt. « 9, “ 10.50 “ IG « 06.0 « 
at; 10, 66 PEE es 160 % 06.9 “ 
Jt. « 6, «“ 1.7 “« 14 «“ O76 « 
Jt. § 2, es 8.7 So - 3GE uC 05.4 *§ 
at. 6 i as 25.26 * 168 ss 15.0 *§ 
Jt. * 2, 6“ 9,04 6c 154 66 0d.8 66 
Whole townas Dist, ee 15.25 * 151 &6 Oh “ 


It will be observed that by taking his residence one side of a certain 
line, he can have his school at a cost of four cents and seven mills a 
day; while on the other side he would have to pay the modest sum of 
twenty-one cents and one mill. This may not be so bad if the one 
school is so much better than the other, and he has children to send. 
But how is it with the many who have no children to send, and whose 
property is taxed solely for the public good? Is the public good worth 
five times as much one side of the fence as on the other? 

It is true one of the districts (No. 1) is making a payment on its 
new building. But it is equally true that each district in its turn must 
build or repair. This example is taken at random, has no special fit- 
ness for our illustration, more than hundreds of others. Look at it. Is 
it fair to tax so unequally for an equal public good? Under the town- 
ship system each $5,000 would pay its $15.25, and the.school would 
cost each alike—ten cents a day. 
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Official Department. 





The following laws, affecting the public schools, have been passed 
by the Legislature at the present session, and are here published for 
information. ’ SAMUEL Fattows, 

Supt Public Instruction. 
General Laws of Wisconsin, 1871. 
[Published February 18, 1871.] 
Cuapter XIV. 
Aw Act to require the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution of the State of 
Wisconsin to be taught in the common schools. 
The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 

Follows : 

Section 1. From and after the first day of September, 1871, the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the State of Wisconsin shall be taught in all the 
common schools of this State. 

Section 2, The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall prepare for publication a 
copy of the Constitution of the United States and a copy of the Constitution of the State of 
Wisconsin, with proper interrogatories suitable to be used as a text-book in the common 
schools, and cause a sufficient number to be printed by the State Printer, and,half bound in 
sheep, to supply each school district with not to exceed six copies, at his discretion. 

Section 3. Said books shall be distributed and kept in the manner provided by law for 
distributing and keeping Webster’s dictionary. 

Section 4. From and after the first day of September, 1871, every applicant for a 
teacher’s certificate shall be examined in the Constitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of the State of Wisconsin, and before receiving a teacher’s certificate shall reach 
a standard of attainment equal to that required in other branches of study. 

Section 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved February 17, 1871. 

[Published February 18, 1871.] 
Carter XVII 
Aw Act to provide for holding Normal Institutes in the State of Wisconsin, and to appro- 
priate a certain sum of money for the purposes therein named. 
The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate und Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Normal Institutes for the instruction of teachers shall be held each year in 
such counties of the State as may be designated by the State Superintendent, with the ad- 
vice of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, preference being given to such counties as 
receive least direct benefits from the Normal Schools. 

Section 2. Each of said Institutes shall be held for at least four consecutive weeks, un- 
der the direction of the County Superintendent, assisted by such person or persons as the 
State Superintendent may appoint. 

Section 3. The course of study pursued in said Institutes, shall as far as practicable, be 
uniform, and shall be prescribed by the School Superintendents of the counties in which 
said Institutes are held, with the advice and approval of th: State Superintendent. 

Sxction 4, There is hereby appropriated out of any money in the State Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, a sum not exceeding two thousand doilars per annum, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this act, the same to be expended under the direction 
of the State Superintendent and the Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 

Section 5. All acts and parts of acts contravening the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Section 6. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved February 17, 1871. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Astistant Superintendent. 


SUNDAYS—-HOLIDAYS—A CORRECTION. 
Q. Are teachers entitled to Monday if a holiday comes on Sunday? 
A. Under the advice of the Attorney-General, this question was 
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answered in the negative last month. But chapter 243 of the general 

laws of 1861, is regarded by him, on further examination, as making 

Monday, in the case mentioned, a holiday for schools and teachers, as 

well as in reference to the matters named in the title of the law. 
RIGHTS AND POWERS OF TEACHERS. 

Q. Has a teacher a right to administer corporeal punishment? 

A. Of course he has, unless all the decisions of the courts are to be 
regarded as null and void. In various States the highest legal tribu- 
nals have held that a teacher is justified in administering moderate 
punishment, but is liable for an abuse of his power. If the school 
board establish a rule that no such punishment shall be inflicted, the 
case is altered; but the wisdom of such a rule may be questioned. 
Turning little children out of school because they don’t obey, is a weak 
sort of humanity. 

Q. Is it right or proper for teachers to take part in dramatic repre- 
sentations ? 

A. It cannot be held that to do so is immoral conduct, within the 
meaning of the school law. Both teachers and pupils often take part 
in such representations, without reproach, at the close of a term, as a 
part of an “ exhibition.” For teachers, however, to participate during 
term-time in theatricals or any other amusements that involve late 
hours, absorb time and attention, and so unfit them in some measure 
for their duties, is of questionable propriety. We are taught, on high 
authority, that many things are lawful which are not expedient. 

Q. Can a teacher claim wages for an unexpired balance of a term if 
the school-house is burned and the school is closed? 

A. If it is impracticable to continue the school, the district is not to 
be regarded as violating the contract. It is the act of Providence. 
The loss and disappointment are mutual. 


FORMATION AND ALTERATION OF DISTRICTS. 


Q. If a district is formed and elects officers, and they do not file 
acceptance, what is to be done? 

A. In this case there is no “ competent authority” in the district to 
call another meeting, and the supervisors should cali a meeting to elect 
again, as provided in section 4. 

Q. If a district is altered in the winter, (to take effect the first of 
April, as required by section 11,) and said district affected also refuses 
consent, does that postpone the effect three months longer? 

A. It does not. The causes which postpone the effect, though oper- 
ating concurrently, operate independently, and each expires by its 
own limitation. 

Q. When a district has been altered, and the order therefor endorsed 
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by the boards of the districts affected, can the supervisors withdraw 
or rescind the order if,-in consequence of the provision in section 11, 
it has not yet taken effect? 

A. They cannot. The other districts have acquired a right to the 
new state of things, and the new district itself an inchoate right. 

APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. If a district officer is absent, can the board or town clerk con- 
sider his office vacant, and fill the vacancy? 

A. The board or town clerk must determine, from the circumstances 
of the case, whether the absence is such as to create a vacancy and 
warrant an appointment. If it is decided to appoint, because the 
wants of the district require it—for instance, to secure a teacher and 
begin a school—the acts of such appointee would be valid, even though 
the former incumbent should return, claim the office and obtain it on a 
quo warranto. 

Q. In case a vacancy in a joint district is to be filled by the town 
clerk, must it be done by the clerk of the town in which the school- 
house is situated? ; 

A. The law is silent respecting such a case. For convenience, the 
location of the school-house determines jurisdiction in certain cases; 
but each part of 2 joint district has an interest in the appointment of 
a district officer. As all the boards of supervisors must act to alter a 
joint district, so, by analogy, all the town clerks should concur in fill- 
ing the vacancy, or at least endorse the appointment if made by the 
clerk of the town in which the school-house is situated. 

WHAT IS A LEGAL VOTE AT A DISTRICT MEETING? 

Q. In deciding a question at a district meeting, must there be a 
majority of all voters in the district, or only of those present? 

A. It requires only a majority of those present. | All the voters 
have a right to attend, and if they do not, it is to be presumed they 
are willing those who do attend should transact the business of the 
meeting. Of course all meetings must be legally held. In certain 
special acts, authorizing districts to vote a special tax or to borrow 
money, the vote of a majority of all the tax payers in the district is 
specifically required. In such cases, it is probable the courts would 
construe the words literally. Such a vote is required in section 114 of 
the school law. 

Q. Can the proceedings of a district meeting set aside, if it can be 
shown, that illegal votes were cast or counted? 

A. Not unless it can also be shown that the result would be different 
if the illegal votes were not counted. If a majority of the legal voters 
present carry a measure the vote is not rendered invalid because some 
illegal votes may have been given on the same side. 
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Sditforial Qiliscellany. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

A bill, introduced by Senator Hazelton, is now before the Legislature creating a State 
Board of Edueation, to consist of seven members; five of these are to be appointed by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate; two of them are to be practical educators; the 
Governor and State Superintendent are to be members ez officio, the latter to act as seere- 
tary of the board. The State University and the Normal Schools are to be placed under 
its control. The members are to be allowed for their services three dollars per day and 
mileage, the expenses to be borne equally by the funds of the University and the Normal 
Schools. The present Boards of Regents are to be dissolved on the 1st of May next. 

We were not aware that it was contemplated to introduce such a bill until the fact of its 
reception was announced in the Senate Journal. 

We would propose some important modifications if the measure is to prevail. 

First. Enlarge the board to nine or eleven members, that all sections may be fully 
represented. 

Second. Allow only actual expenses, instead of the per diem allowance. 

Third. Extend the time for the inauguration of the new board until the Ist of July. 

Fourth. Divide the expenses of the board pro rata between the two funds for services 
rendered. 

The principle of the bill seems to us to be correct. The work of the University and the 
Normal Schools is not so dissimilar as to demand of necessity two distinct boards. The 
University is the crowning feature of our whole educational system. The Common School, 
the High School, the Normal School, are its proper feeders. 

The Normal Schools do not pretend to be colleges or universities. They have a specific 
object in view, it is true—to prepare ‘teachers to teach; but they cannot give facilities for 
culture beyond a certain point, which must be below the grade of a true university educa- 
tion. 

The methods of teaching given in these schools will be applicable in general to the teaching 
of branches not required in the normal course, but which may be pursued afterwards in the 
University. We believe the course of study, both in the Normal Schools and the University, 
can be £0 arranged as to carry out practically this idea of relationship. It would seem that 
this could be done better by one board than by two. 

Many of the friends of the University and the Normal Schools, however, while admitting 
the principle to be all right, believe firmly that the time has not yet come for a change. 

The University is without a president; a third Normal School is about to be opened, and 
a fourth to be located. These and other matters which are yet in an unsettled condition 
demand, doubtless, for the present, the continuance of the two boards. 

The Regents of these boards have done their duty nobly. None can justly find fault 
with them; and if the present policy is to continue, we have no doubt as to the wisdom and 
ability they will manifest in the discharge of their important duties. 

The time will come, perhaps, when the essential features of the bill will be adopted. 

Meanwhile all interested ought to work together to bring into perfect harmony every part 
of our great educational system. 





Tiow to cet Goop Reapinc.—Let a club of teachers or others—a half dozen or more— 
select each a periodical, send for the same, and all in turn read those chosen by the others 
as well as their own. The same thing may be done with books—club and send for a 
package. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

We are glad that the tendency of educational effort is more and more in the direction of 
realizing undoubted and important theories of culture in practical methods and established 
institutes. “Teach children and youth those things, which they will most need to be famil- 
iar with, when they arrive at maturity,” is said to have been a maxim of ancient wisdom. 
Who is there, that has never remarked the propensity, even in young children, to “play” 
religious mectings, to “ play” marriage, “play” funerals, and, in general, to act, and to 
make themselves merry with the serious realities of life? It was so in the market-places of 
Jerusalem and Capernaum, in the age of the Messiah, and “the children ” would complain 
to one another, “ We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced;” “We have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented.” 

Why not, then, take advantage of this trait ‘of human natnre, and let our youth set apart 
a portion of the time, which they would otherwise throw away, over the abstract, and (to 
them) unintelligible, propositions of grammar, logic, and mental philosophy, and “ play Jus- 
tice’s Court,” or Town Meeting, or School Teachers’ examination? Was not the original 
idea of the school, amongst the Romans, that of play, as the name (Judus) imports?—a 
practical anticipation by children in sport, or, for amusement, under an usher or goy- 
ernor, of the more serious Acts and Scenes, which would be sure to follow in the rapid 
flight of years, in the Drama of responsible life, when the toga virilis would have been as- 
sumed by these same children,—¢/en, of a larger growth,—on awaking from ihe dreams of 
youth, to find that earnest work had suddenly taken the place of pastime? 

The Legislature of Wisconsin has recently passed a law, as our readers are doubtless 
aware, requiring that, after the coming summer, our common school teachers shall pass a 
satisfactory examination upon the Constitutions of our own State, and of the United States, 
as the condition of receiving a teacher’s certificate—in addition to the other usual branches 
of study; and that a book of the Constitutions, furnished with suitable questions and 
answers, shall be prepared forthwith, under the supervision of the Department of Public 
Instruction, and supplied, at the expense of the State (in the first instance), to all the school 
districts within its boundaries—at least, to all that can make use of the book advantageously ; 
and that this shall, in future, be recognized as one of the regular studies of the advanced 
class of pupils, in our common schools. 

This we call sensible legislation. It is doing for our children and youth, in respect of 
their preparation for the active duties of civil life, (which are but a step or two before them, 
in point of time,) what has been done by the National Government for the proper training 
of the Cadets at West Point for military life, and of the Cadet Midshipman at the school at 
Annapolis for the active duties of the Naval service, This step in advance, by our civil 
fathers, has not been taken a day or an hour too soon, We are encouraged to hope, that in 
future the principle is to be persistently held up, and kept constantly in view by educators, 
that the curriculum of scholastic culture and discipline is to be especially adapted to famil- 
iarizing the young with the manly and faithful discharge of the labors, duties and responsi- 
bilities (whatever they may be) of their maturer age,—upon which, almost while we write 
these words, they are beginning to enter. 


A STEP FORWARD. 

A bill was introduced into the Asssembly of our Wisconsin Legislature on the 17th of 
February, by Mr, Ssrrn, read first and second times, and referred to Committee on Educa- 
tion, to so amend a section of an Act of 1868, as to authorize females paying taxes to be- 
come voters in school meetings. We do not chronicle this, as meant merely to be a feeler 
of the public pulse, in regard to a manly and candid recognition of woman’s rights; or as 
an adventurous, Quixotic sally into the realm of the Ideal and the Impracticable; but as a 
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natural, unforced, normal sign of the times,—a simple statement, cheerfully and cordially 
made, of a right belonging to woman, which the intelligence of our “ Northwest” has al- 
ready recognized, and which, we cannot doubt, a sense of justice in our lawmakers will not 
long leave unexpressed in the statute-book. We should like to see another step forward 
taken—the recognition of the right of woman to become a member of our school boards. 
Nearly three-fourths of our teachers are women. Their sex ought to be represented in the 
educational “powers that be.” Conservative England has set us a good example in this 
respect, by allowing women to vote and hold office in her national system of education. 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

The prospective benefits of the appropriation made by the Legislature for Normal Insti- 
tutes, are appreciated by superintendents and teachers. An adequate corps of instructors 
for these Institutes will be provided, and already arrangements are made for a number of 
them. Superintendents who have not yet done so, will do well to communicate at once 
with the State Superintendent, if they wish an Institute of this kind, during the year, It 
will be noticed, by reading the law, printed among the official matter in this number, that 
the session cannot be less than four weeks. A regular course of drill and instruction will 
in each case be provided for, and great good may reasonably be expected to grow out of the 
measure. 

These longer Institutes will not at all interfere with the short Institutes, that will be con- 
ducted, as heretofore, by Mr. Graham and others. We shall be able to give a complete list 


of both kinds for the Spring and Summer, in the next number. 


QUERY BOX. 

I would like an opinion expressed by some one in the Journal as to the time required 
for a class to remain in a certain grade. Tow long shalia class be kept in the Intermediate 
room, in the Grammar department, or in the “A,” “B” or “C” grade of the High School? 

Also, what is a “ High School?” J. 1. M. 

What is a Graded School? (See p. 96.) 

It ascertaining the cubic contents of a pile of wood, (40x 8x4 feet,) is it proper to say 
that we multiply feet by feet? 

Is the expulsion of pupils from school for a certain number of absences, or for disobedi- 
ence, to be commended? 

(GS> Questions and answers solicited for the “ Box,” 


LIFE INSURANCE, 

The advantages of life insurance are so generally understood that an explanation of them 
here is hardly necessary. But those who need to be insured, should, because they need it, 
allow no delay. The benefits of the system accrue only to those who avail themselves of it. 
Teachers and other salaried persons are among the classes that most need this security for 
those dependent, or hereafter to be dependent upon them. We are led to eall attention to 
this matter, from the fact that our advertising pages are used by several good companies to 
make themselves further known. The co-operative plan.of insurance, if less known in this 
country than in Europe, is claiming attention, and seems to be growing in popularity. 





CommerctaL AND Business Epucation.—aA bill is to be laid before Congress for an Inter- 
national Business College. Among the names of the proposed corporators we notice that of 
our friend R. ©. Spencer, of Milwaukee, whose business card is inserted in this number. 
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A FEW WORDS WITH OUR FRIENDS. 

And first, to thank them for helping so liberally to fill the pages of the Jovrnan. We 
have enough and something left over each month, Will our correspondents please bear in 
mind that as soon as 2 number is printed we immediately begin on the next, and that the 
earlier articles reach us in the month the more likely they are to be inserted in the next 
number? 

A few persons have objected to advertisements. Very few periodicals can live without 
them. It will be borne in mind that we did not promise to give but thirty-two pages of 
reading matter, or sixteen small quarto. That we have been able, so far, to gixe about 
forty pages, instead of thirty-two, is because we have had a fair advertising patronage. 
Some also have thought $1.59 too high a price. That is the usual price of similar publica- 
tions. It should be borne in mind that the cost of paper and printing is nearly double what 
it was when the JovrNat used to be afforded for one dollar, Very few, however, have made 
complaints of any kind. We are thankful to acknowledge, on the contrary, a great num- 
ber of kind and flattering letters from private correspondents, as well as many friendly 


notices from the press—a few of which latter we give on another page. 





We have said to our subscribers, in counties where the Journan has been presented, and 
a fair list obtained: find axother subscriber, and it shall be sent to each of you for $1.25. 
We now make this offer general to teachers. Many teachers, with a little effort can induce 
a fellow teacher or some friend of schools to subseribe. 

We are under especial obligations to a considerable number of superintendents who have 
sent us good lists. At the head stands Sauk county, with a list of 103 names. Next 
come: Dane, west district and including Madison, 64; Green, 62; Racine, with the city, 
61; Crawford, 50; Dodze, both districts, 48; Manitowoc, 46; Jefferson, 42; Grant, includ- 
ing Normal School, 40; Rock, with Janesville, 39; Monroe, 33; LaFayette, 28; Walworth, 
with Normal School, 27; Waukeseha, 25; Trempealeau, 23; Milwaukee, with city, 21; 
Waupaca, 21; Polk, 21, and so on among the teens and units. Of the cities, Madison fur- 
nishes a list of 37; Milwaukee, 18; Janesville, 15; Racine, 15, ete. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
The following Institutes will be conducted by Rozerr Granan, Esq., Agent of the Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools: 
Galesville, Trempealeau Co., 1st week in March. 
Stevens Point, Portage Co., 14th of March. 
Auroraville, Waushara Co., 21st of March. 
Fond du Lac, 28th of March. 
Adams Co., 4th of April. 
Appleton, Outagamie Co., 18th of April. 
Rock Co., 25th of April. 


Waushara County Normal School will begin March 15th and continue seven weeks. 


State Prisox.—The report of the State Prison Commissioner, Hon. G. F. Wheeler, indi- 
cates that the affairs of the prison are well managed. Of the 195 prisoners in confine- 
ment, September 80, only two were females. Nineteen only were unable to read and write, 
so that crime is not confined by any means to the illiterate. The fact that 26 were intem- 
perate, and 114 moderate drinkers, while only 55 were temperate, is more significant. The 
chaplain to the protestant convicts, Rev. Henry Drew, besides an encouraging religious work 
among them, reports the prison school in a flourishing condition, and as embracing about 
fifty pupils. Not a solitary breach of order has occurred in the school, he says, during 
the year, 
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Green County,—We received, too late for insertion last month, some account of the 
“ Teachers’ Union of Southern Green County,” which has been formed through the exer. 
tions of Mr. A. D. Salisbury, Principal at Brodhead, and other active teachers. Monthly 
meetings are held. At the one reported by the secretary as having been held January 4, 
R. W. Burton, Principal at Monroe, Mr. Salisbury, J. W. West, Principal at Juda, Miss 
Bennet, Mrs. Rulison, Mrs. Harrington, Mrs. Everett, Supt. Sprague, of Brodhead, Supt. 
Morgan and Prof. 8. 8. Rockwood, of Milton College, took part in the exercises, and the 
latter also delivered a lecture at the evening session. Southern Green is awake! Success 
to her efforts. 





TracnErs’ Mrertincs.—A series of very interesting meetings have been held this winter 
at the Union Schoolhouse, Waukesha. The attendance has ranged from ten to twenty 
teachers, aside from others interested. It is only to be regretted that while some teachers 
come ten miles to take part there are others within a mile or two who have not even given 
us the benefit of their attendance. If they cannot learn from us, they might teach, or at 
least give us encouragement by their presence. The proceedings are informal, and each 
brings his difficulties and suggestions fresh from the school-room. They go back to work 
with better confidence, and with assurance of sympathy and support, ‘The discussions 
have, so far, been on eminently practical subjects, and not on technical questions—not on 
subjects that can be learned from our school books—but principles and methods of teach- 
ing.— Waukesha Freeman. 








‘Dlotes of the States. 


A series of these notes was given in the January number. For the material of this 
series we are indebted chiefly to the report of the Commissioner of Education, Hon. John 
Eaton, for 1870, and we follow his alphabetical arrangement, instead, as before, a geo- 
graphical one. 

AraBbama.—A State Board of Education entered upon its duties July 25, 1868. This 
board has legislative powers for school purposes, creates school districts, by townships or 
otherwise, and establishes schools. There is a State Superintendent, who appoints county 
superintendents, and they in turn appoint three trustees in each township. This is an 
admirable system, and capable, if well administered, of great results. Notwithstanding 
much ignorant opposition, four thousand schools were established in one year. It is grati- 
fying to learn that the people have concluded to help and not hinder the good work. 

Arkansas has a State Superintendent and ten District Superintendents, who form a State 
Board of Education. The Governor, Secretary of State and State Superintendent are com- 
missioners of the school fund. There are 180,000 school children, 37,000 being colored, 
and 100,000 have attended school the past year, which is very encouraging. There is, how- 
ever, apathy and opposition. Only one of the ten superintendents had made a printed 
report. Nevertheless the Superintendent, Hon. Thomas Smith, says: “School prospects 
are brightening every day in Arkansas.” 

Cairorni began to develop her school system as early as 1849. It is much like ours, 
except that there is a board of education, made up of Governor, State Superintendent, Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School, Superintendent of San Francisco, three central county superin- 
tendents, and two professional teachers nominated by the State Superintendent and approved 
by the board, and each town and city is a school district. This State is progressing in edu- 
cational matters as in others, and takes hold of educational problems in a practical business 
like way which is quite refreshing. The examinations for State certificates have been voted 
a humbug and discontinued for the present, The State University is to admit young women 
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on the same terms as young men, but the question of the co education of the sexes in the 
higher schools excites ‘lively discussion. 

Coynectictt first established a public school in 1639, but did not reach absolutely free 
schools till 1868. The abolition of rate-bills has been attended with gratifying results, not 
the least of which is opening the schools to some thousands of poor children previously shut 
out. Vocal musie has been taught in the public schools for a few years past, with a very 
“beneficial influence upon the children.” 

Denawarg, in school matters, is in a bad way. ‘The absence of the elements of a com- 
mon school education is so general, and ignorance so prevalent,” says a circular issued in 
May last, “as to bring disadvantages upon every citizen of the State.” There is no State 
Superintendent, no sufficient instruction for teachers, no school law that produces any but 


” 


the most inadequate results. A gentleman visiting a school in Milford found a new piece of 
school apparatus, an earthen pot into which the boys, in a semi-circle around it, squirted 
their tobacco juice while reciting, A citizen on the street, on being asked the third time 
the population of the town, replied, with a puzzled air, “It’s about a mile long.” “ Nothing 
but a compulsory system of education,” adds the narrator, “can save this State.” There 
is one bright spot—the “State Normal University,” with 189 students. 

Fioripa.—Her school system was enacted two years ago. Not only did the Legislature 
pass the bill offered without amendments, and by a large vote, but nearly every membei 
advocated it before the people. Twenty-six out of thirty-seven counties have been provided 
with superintendents, and all but eight have organized for school work. “ Many obstacles 
had to be overcome, arising from ignorance and old prejudices; and though much remains 
to be done, it cannot be denied that free schools are rapidly growing in favor with the peo- 


ple.” There are two seminaries for teachers, one in East and one in West Florida. 

Groraia.—Something has been done in this State through the Peabody fund. The plan 
proposed by the State Teachers’ Association was: a State School Commissioner and a Board 
of Education; also, a board for each county, who shall appoint a county commissioner, to 
examine teachers, ete. This is sensible. On account of poverty and sparse population, 
migratory teachers are proposed. This is also sensible. It is desired to have three Normal 
Schools—one for colored teachers, and one for each sex of white teachers, The latest ad- 
vices are that a school law has been enacted, on the above basis, and that Colonel J. R. 
Lewis is the first State School Commissioner. 

Inurvo1s.—The intelligence in regard to this State embodied in Commissioner Eaton’s 
report is drawn mainly from Superintendent Bateman’s biennial report for 1867 and 1868. 
As this intelligence is not very fresh, we will pass by our neighbor till the forthcoming re- 
port for 1869 and 1870 makes its appearance, with the single remark that a plan of county 
or local Normal Schools has been inaugurated, and three are in operation. They are de- 
signed to supply, with as little delay as possible, better teachers, and to be subordinate and 
preparatory to the Normal University. This shows that Illinois has found she cannot get 
along with one Normal School; and so we shall find, long before our six Normal Schools or 
Academies are in operation, that we need a central one, of a higher grade, and that most 
naturally as a department of the University. 


Inp1ana.—The biennial report of Superintendent Hosss, for 1869 and 1870, shows that 
this State is progressing. The “tuition revenue” for 1870, from all sources except local tax- 
ation, was $1,697,537, against $866,551 for 1864. The State has 992 townships, 158 
incorporated towns, 54 cities, and 8,861 school districts. Each of the ninety-two counties 
has an “Examiner,” equivalent to our County Superintendent. The Normal School at Terre 
Haute, judging from the report of the President, W. A. Jonzs, is in good hands. There is 
also an excellent Training School for young teachers in Indianapolis. Appropriations are 
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made to aid County Institutes. The importance of well qualified and properly paid County 
Superintendents is urged, and from precisely the same grounds, doubtless, that the same 
has been so often urged in this State, The last President of the State Collegiate Associa- 
tion, (now the State Superintendent,) advocated, as does Mr. Kerr, in this State, admission 
to college without knowledge of Greek. 

Towa is so fortunate as to have a township system. We should judge that it had a little 
too much of the swb-district system to allow the town organization to be as efficient as it 
ought to be. This State has revived a plan of county high schools. State Superintendent 
KISSELL writes us: “About ten counties are moving energetically in this direction,” and 
that the plan is popular through the State. Mr. Kuntz, chairman of our Assembly com- 
mittee on education, has a plan for similar schools in this State. It is obvious at a glance 
that, if properly organized, they may in any State be made to fill an important place be- 
tween the common schools on the one hand, and both the State University (and other col- 
leges) and the State Normal Schools on the other. Iowa, as yet, has no Normal Schools, 
but one is urgently recommended. 

Kansas is one of the wide-awake States. The Normal School at Emporia is reported in 
ch 
Teachers Institutes. Teachers are required by law to attend. It is held, in Kansas, that 


a flourishing condition. The educational interest of the State has been weil aroused thr 





“tan Institute should be a season of keen, hard, thorough work,” and ‘requires brain, expe- 
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rience and money ;” also, that “instructors must be persons of pith and point.” 
good doctrine. In both the State University and Agricultural College, both sexes and all 
nationalties are admitted on equal terms. In the latter are two lady professors. The State 
Superintendent, Rev. P. McVickar, recommends that the two institutions be merged in cne. 

Kentvucky.— The Report of the Superintendent for the year ending December 31, 1869, 


gives a full account of the struggle in that State to obtain a reform in the school laws, and 









its failure, through prejudice and ignorance in the legislature, notwithstanding a previous 
decision of the people, by a majority of 20,000 votes, in favor of such reform.” As Com- 
missioner Eaton was himself the State Superintendent, against whose earnest efforts and 
remonstrances this backward step was taken, he speaks with knowledge. The people of the 
State are in advance of their representatives. The colored people have asked to be allowed 
to tax themselves for school purposes, but thus far without success. Unfortunate Kentucky! 
Thy curse has been demagogues! 

Lovistana.—The school system of this State appears to have yielded, so far, no very en- 
couraging results, Many jortions of it are found impracticable, and need to be changed; 
among them, that which makes mixed schools (black and white) compulsory. School funds 
appear to have been mismanaged. The State is divided into six “normal departments.” 
The New Orleans department has a normal school, but no buildings for it. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau and the Peabody Fund have done something for education. 

Matne.—To pass from Louisiana to Maine, is to meet many strong contrasts. The school 
system of Maine and its administration, have been undergoing considerable improvement 
for a few years. The educational department, after wandering about, with no home, has 
been “ localized at the capital, and an office established in the State-house.” Institutes 
have been held the past year in every county, and likewise many town institutes, and have 
reached 3,000 teachers. The State Superintendent, Hon. Warren Johnson, is in favor ct 
compulsory attendance. Has Maine succeeded in compelling her people to be temperate? 

Manryianp.—Under the system proposed in 1865 by Rev. L. Van Bokkelen, State Super- 
intendent, this State entered upon a course of great and manifest improvement in her 
educational affairs. Previously there was no system, properly speaking. Each county man- 
aged schools in its own way, which generally was a very poor one. But “my Maryland” is 
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cousin to Kentucky, and of late has gone backward and not forward. Still, some bright 
spots are to be seen. The Normal School is increasing, and demands better accommoda- 
tions. The principal of the school, Hon. M. A. Newell, who is also the State Superinten- 
dent, so far as there is one—for cf course he cannot fill both places efiiciently—thinks that 
although non-attendance and irregular attendance upon the public schools is the great hin- 
derance, a compulsory law would be useless, because it could not be enforced. Baltimore 
has an efficient school-system. 

Massacuvserts has now the best worked system probably in the Union. Her motto is 
that she “lives by her public schools,” and that “educated brain is the only commodity in 
which she can gompete with other States.” And thus it comes to pass, that “notwithstand- 
ing her sterile soil, cold climate and rock-bound coast, having neither mines nor precious 
metals, she supports a population greater in proportion to her size than any other State.” 
And thus too, while she has made the town system universal and obligatory, she is able to 
have intelligent and efficient supervision in every town. Some towns, which came into this 
system at last, unwillingly, grumble of course, and pretend that they are suffering. Each 
town committee must send a printed report to the secretary of the State board. These 
reports are replete with good sense and good suggestions—a very mine of educational wis- 
dom—and the secretary makes liberal use of them for the general good. 

Micuigay.—The noticable fact in this State is the abolition of rate-bills, which has tended 
to increase not only the attendance upon school, but the length of school terms—in some 
instances nearly doubling them. The Supreme Court has affirmed the equal right of colored 
and white children to the privileges of the public schools. Michigan is vastly ahead of us 
as to her University, but behind us in regard to Normal Schools, having but one. But our 
Normal Schools, if not cramped by unwise management, will be among the agencies that 
will place our University in the front rank. Small, abortive colleges are not in favor in 
Michigan. But three colleges are reported for the State, beside the University and Agri- 
cultural College. 

These notes will be continued in the April number, by which time we hope to have addi- 
tional materials for them. P. 








Miferary Qiliscellany. 


A COLORED SENATOR. 


Hon. Joseph H. Rainey, who has just taken his seat in Congress as Representative from 
the Ist District of South Carolina—the successor of B, F. Whittemore, is the first colored 
member of the House, though he will be followed by several others in the next Congress. 
He is a native of Georgetown, D. C., and is in his 39th year. His parents were slaves, and 
he never attended school a day in his lite, while at the same time he picked up in his own 
way, the rudiments of an education. His first occupation was that of a barber, and he lived 
for some time in Charleston, 8. C., where in 1862 he was compelled by the rebel authori- 
ties to aid in throwing up intrenchments for the defense of the city. At the first opportuni- 
ty he escaped to the West Indies, returning to the States and engaging in mercantile pur- 
suits at the end of the war. He has served as a State Senator and member of the S. C. 
Constitutional Convention. He is described as a man of fine personal appearance, and cer- 
tain abillty. 


MARRIED LIFE OF MIND AND MUSCLE. 


According to custom the Junior appointments were made public a day or two after col- 
lege had gone home for the holidays, and being sent by the few remaining Juniors to the 
rest of their class, occasioned the customary joy and disappointment to the members of the 
family circle. Our purpose is, however, not to moralize on the effect of the appointments, 
but to point out what a triumphant refutation they are of the oft asserted antagonism of col- 
lege study and sports. There are seventy-six names on the list of honors out of a class of 
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138. Now the first scholar in the class is a regular member of the class barge crew and has 
pulled several races. The captain of the University crew, who has been from his entrance 
to college on some crew, and was No. 3 on the last University boat, has a high oration. 
The captain of the shell crew has almost a philosophical, and lower on the list are several 
other prominent boating men. The sixth and seventh scholars of the class are on the Uni- 
versity nine. The captain of the nine has an oration, while the two others, which make up 
the representation of the class in the nine, are in the first half of the class. The “ most 
graceful gymnast” at the last exhibition has also a high oration. Some of these scholars 
are as eminent also in literature as in the curriculum, two recently being elected to Lit. 
editorships.—College Courant. 
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Mew Mublications. 


BOOKS. 

First Lessons 1x Composition, by Joun S. Harv, Principal of the New Jersey State Nor- 

mal School, &e. 

Here is an ‘admirable book for the instruction of children and youth in the principles, and 
especially in the practice, of English Composition; for we all know, that in this study, an 
ounce of practice outweighs a pound of theory. Still, the theory ought, in the educational 
formula, to be the ounce, and the practice, the pound. In this smati volume of 144 pages 
there is contained the living germ of instruction, which, normally developed by the living 
teacher, will serve as a guide to the young in the proper use of their mother tongue through 
all the years of their pupilage, whether in the common or the high school or ac ademy. The 
book will supply a very important want, long felt by intelligent instructors in all our schools. 
In an economical point of view, perhaps, it would be well to distr ibute its matter through a 
series of two or three small volumes, or hand-books, to save the wear and tear by incessant 
manipulation, of those portions not in immediate use by the learner, We hope to see it 
soon in use, in all our schools. Its plan is natural, and adapted to leading the pupil on- 
vard, by succ eneeret steps, from what is simple to what is more difficult. Its style is lucid. 
Published by Eldredge & Brother, Publishers and Booksellers, 17 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. 





Tue Instirute Reaper aAnp Norma Crass Boox: by Wu. H. Cour. Published by Wilson, 

Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati; and Clark & Maynard, New York. 

This handsome book, of 300 pages, is designed for the use of Teachers’ Institutes, and 
Normal Schools, and for self-instruction and training in the art of reading. To this end it 
contains not only theoretical instructions, and practic al directions, but exercises from the 
primer to the fifth reader, thus going over the whole ground. We ‘judge that it would be an 
admirable text-book for use in the « ‘Normal Institutes,” for which the Legislature has gen- 
erously made provision. 


A Snort Course in Astronomy.—By Henry Kippir, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, and author of ‘Elements of Astronomy.” New York and Chicago, Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

This little manual of 190 pages, is designed for pupils who can take only a short course. 

It seems exceedingly well adapted to its purpose. No physical science is more elevating 

as a study than Astronomy, and recent discoveries have given to the subject a fresh inter- 
est, and a great impetus to further investigations. The author’s plan of teaching contem- 
plates the use of the objective method, as much as may be—that is, that the pupils look at 
the heavenly bodies, and not merely at descriptions of them. 


How Piants Grow—With a Popular Flora. By Asa Gray, M. D., Professor of Natural 

History in Harvard University. 

This is a Botany for young people and common schools. We think it just fills the place 
for which it is designed; and if Astronomy is the most sublime, Botany is the most beauti- 
ful of the natural sciences. An intelligent teacher may go over as much ground as this 
book covers, by its help, as a pastime and recreation to her pupils, rather than a task—dur- 
ing the warmer months especially—and interfere in no degree with other studies. And 
what a delight a school may be made, with such a teacher. Botany is just the field for 
object teaching. 


First Six Books or Virait’s AENEID; one of the Classical Series edited by Taomas 
Cuase, A. M., and Georg Sruart, A. M. 
The volumes of Latin Classics already published embrace Ceesar’s Commentaries, Virgil’s 
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Aeneid, Cicero’s Select Orations, Horace’s Odes, Satires and Epistles, and Sallust’s Cataline 
and Jugurthine War. The general plan of this edition appears to be to require the student 
to make faithful use of his Grammar and Dictionary; while, by judicious notes, it offers 
him the assistance really necessary to render his study profitable—explaining points of 
Geography, History, Mythology and Antiquities, which are difficult of interpretation, as well 
as peculiarities of Syntax. The clearness and conciseness of the notes also recommend 
them. 

Another feature of this work worthy of special commendation, and tending to give it 
something of a cosmopolitan character, is that the Syntactical References are not to any one 
Latin Grammar only, but to at least three or four of those in most common use—to Hark- 
ness’s, Andrews & Stoddard’s, Bullions & Morris’s, and Allen’s Manual. 

When it is considered that the text is not a mere reprint from some former, perhaps 
American, edition, but is based upon a careful comparison of all the most improved editions, 
with constant reference to the authority of the best MSS., we shall be pardoned in the in- 
dulgence of a slight feeling of pride of American scholarship. We need say nothing to 
such as have taken the volume in their hands of the beauty of the type and paper, the conve- 
nience of the shape and size, or the handsome style of binding. Of the price at which the 
volumes are sold, we pretend not to be judges; the publishers, as a matter of course, de- 
clare that it is “low.” We will say, however, that in our opinion, the Classical Series needs 
only to be known to insure its general use. 

Published and sold by Eldredge & Brother, publishers and booksellers, 17 North Seventh 
street, Philadelphia, 


Intropuction to Latin Composition, by Witttam F. Auten, A. M., Professor of Ancient 

Languages and History in the University of Wisconsin. 

This, though but a small book in size, contains fruitful topics of a great deal of study. It 
excels, by seizing on the salient points of rudimental learning, setting them forth to the 
easy comprehension of the learner in concise, intelligible language, and impressing them 
upon the memory by striking examples. If the student of this manual is not met in his 
progress by frequent directions to recapitulate and review, it is doubtless because the care 
of this falls more appropriately in the province of the living teacher, than in that of the 
compiler. This very companionable Guide to Latin Composition goes on, hand in hand, 
with the same author’s Manual Latin Grammar, the references to which are, as they should 
be, frequent. The book embraces some fifty or sixty principles of syntactical construction. 
Each of these is taken up in turn; some of the more common modes in which correct 
gramatical expression varies under the general principle, are noticed and illustrated by ex- 
amples, followed by oral exercises on the same; the lesson next following is always a writ- 
ten exercise in translating English into Latin, founded upon the several cases of construc- 
tion already noticed and exemplified in the preceding lesson, and by way of review in the 
lessons going before. 

In intimate connexion with the work, and in fact indispensable to its successful prosecu- 
tion, is a compendious English-Latin vocabulary, comprised in about twenty pages, followed 
by an index to the most important heads in the author’s Manual Latin Grammar, in tabular 
form, with parallel references to four other of the Latin Grammars in most popular use, viz: 
Andrews & Stoddard’s, Bullion’s, (Morris’s edition,) Harkness’s and Medvig’s. We notice 
that this book, as well as the rest of the series to which it belongs, is highly commended by 
several gentlemen who are doubtless good judges of its merits, and stand high as scholars 
yp educators in the public estimation. 


A Dritt Boox 1y Erocrtion anp Oratory, For Common Scroors, CoLLEGES AND PRIVATE 
Learners: by A. A. Grirriru, M. A., Author of “Lessons in Elocution.” Published 
and sold by Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon, Chicago. 

The most thoroughly practical work on this subject extant!—the result of twelve years’ 
experience in voice culture. Nature does much for a favored few; but let him that would 
be a master in the art of Oratory remember, that it is to the early, persistent, habitual 
practice of these principles of Elocution, that he must look for ease and confidence when he 
comes before an audience. As regards the successful teaching of Elocution, in the ex- 
tended sense which Professor Griffith attaches to it, and whigh really belongs to it,—(the 
aliquid magnum inginitum que of Cicero) so much depends upon the presence and the 
power of the living teacher thoroughly imbued with inspiration of his art, that we could 
wish this distinguished Professor were engaged to visit our Normal Schools, Colleges and 
University, in turn, and impart to those who would be able in due time to teach others, the 
theoretical and practical elements of Elocution and of public address, so concisely and yet 
intelligibly unfolded in this little work ;—but for the fact, that he is already engaged in a 
similar sphere of useful activity in our sister State bordering on the south. 


Anperson’s Scnoon Histortes.—This series comprises Introductory (or Primary), Com- 
mon School, Grammar School, and Pictorial Histories of the United States; also a General 
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History and a School History of England. The author, John J. Anderson, A. M., long a 
teacher in New York, has prepared these books with especial reference to the wants of 
schools, and with a Amowledge of their wants, which is by no means always the case with 
the writers of school books. Hence many prominent and experienced teachers commend 
them as exceedingly well adapted to the class room. A noticeable feature is the illustrative 
maps, which enhance the value of the books very much. The chronology is well managed. 
The style of narrative is clear and pleasing, and the adaptation to the real wants of schools 
is really admirable. The author has also re-edited Bloss’ Ancient History. See advertise- 
ment, in the January number. Published by Clark and Maynard, New York. 


A Suorter Course In Enauisn GramMar.—By Simon Kert, A. M., author of a “Compre- 
hensive Grammar,” “ Composition and Rhetoric,” ete. New York and Chicago: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Kerl’s grammars have gained a good reputation. The author has aimed, after much con- 
sultation with teachers, to simplify the subject, and to avoid useless technicalities. The 
little manual before us seems to be just about what is wanted in cur common schools. A 
“Primary grammar,” so-called, is of little use. Far better that the use of a text book be 
preceded, as the author recommends, by oral instruction. 


Camp’s Ourtine Maps.—These Maps have been prepared by an experienced and _practi- 
cal educator—Hon. David N. Camp, late Principal of the Connecticut Normal School, and 
State Superintendent. A full set may be seen in this office, and the design and workman- 
ship are in all respects equal to the best before the educational public. The plan is to com- 
bine all the essential characteristics and advantages of both Physical and Political Outline 
Maps. The principal railroads of both Europe and the United States are indicated. These 
maps may be used with any text book or geography, but have a key which accompanies 
them. The price of the set, of nine maps, unmounted, is $25; mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, $30. Published by A, H. Andrews & Co., 111 Lake St., Chicago. 


New Mars.—We have received from E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, a beautiful Map 
of North Ameriva, 55x63 inches, being No, 2, of the Larger Series of Mitchell’s New Out- 
line Maps, which this enterprising house are about issuing, as will be seen by our advertising 

i b] is co] fo) fo] 
pages. Mitchell’s Geographical works have a solid reputation which rests on solid merit. 
Judging from the specimen before us, these New Outline Maps will be all that could be de- 

ols P' p 
sired. The engraving, coloring, mounting, and everything about them, is admirable, 





PERIODICALS. 


The Artantic for March discusses Woman’s Rights in Ancient Athens; Ups and Downs 
of the Bonapartes and Bourbons; John Wesley; Our Eyes, and How to Take Care of 
Them; Shoddy, and Active Glaciers within the United States; has poetry from Whittier, 
Bayard Taylor and Howells, continues Kate Beaumont, and begins the Passionate Pilgrim, 
talks about Hawthorne, in the Whispering Gallery, notices Bret Harte, Richard Grant 
White, etc., ete., and is altogether a capital and taking number. “Shoddy,” by E. W. 
Whipple, is an excellent tract for the times, but, alas, the disease seems incurable. The 
“ Atlantic” evidently don’t propose to leave the front rank of magazines. James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. $4.00 a year. 


Scripyer for March keeps up its prestige. Eighteen varied articles make a repast that 
meets all tastes, and furnishes solid nutriment as well as lighter viands. The first arti- 
cle of Prof. Maury, on Weather Telegrams and Storm Forecasts, is exceedingly interesting, 
and Wilfred Cumbermede is proving one of the decided successes of the year in story 
telling. The Ancient Fenians is a curious paper, and Life in the Cannibal Islands will be 
read with much interest. In short, “Scribner” has hit the popular vein, and cannot help 
but be a success. Scribner & Co., New York. $3.00 a year. 


Lirrincort’s MaGazine for March, besides its other attractions, begins a serial, sepa- 
rately paged, entitled “‘ Rookstine,” by Katherine §. Macquoid, author of “Forgotten by the 
World,” ete., which opens well and promises to be a capital story. The Franco-Prussian 
war is ably discussed, a “ Mission to San Domingo” well described, and a graphic tale of 
Western life is given, under the title of “The Blood Seedling,” by John Hays. Now is a 
good time to subscribe, as the publishers will not only send it one year, commencing with 
March, for $4.00, but give the January and February numbers besides. It will also be sent 
on trial, four months, for one dollar. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Littety’s Livine Ace has added to its many attractive features by giving a translation 
from the Platt-Deutsch of Fritz Reuter’s story of German life called “Seed Time and Har- 
vest.” Those who relish a story full of humor, naturalness and pathos, without sensational 
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clap-trap, will find it here. “ Briisig,” “Fritz Triddlesitz,” the “Frau Pastorin” (minister’s 
wife) and some other characters show that the author is no mean rival of Dickens. 

Harper’s Macazine.—This popular periodical maintains its old excellence. The Amer- 
ican Baron, Pictures of Ireland, Frederick the Great, Gen. Scott, and a great variety of 
other articles, make a very attractive number for March, This magazine always has a care- 
fully prepared record of passing events. The Editor's Drawer seems to have an inexhaust- 
ible supply of good things. $4.00 a year; Magazine and Weekly, or Bazar, $7.00; all 
three, $10.00. Harper & Bros., New York. 

Youne Forks—don’t seem to grow old. With its able and practised corps of writers 
such as Mrs. Stowe, Trowbridge, ete., it never fails to be weleome to the juveniles; and 
we notice that it is often read by their elders. The stories of adventure which it gives are 
quite captivating. Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Boston; $1.50 a year. 

Unrversity Sertes.—These scientific tracts should be read by those who distrust their 
bearings, as well as those who do not. The only way to meet opinions, which we think er- 
roneous, properly and fairly, is to know just what they are. See the advertisement on 
another page. 











WHAT OUR FRIENDS SAY OF US. 


—The “Wisconsin Journal of Education” has been revived by Superintendent Fallows 
and his Assistant, Mr. Pradt. The first number is received, and presents a very creditable 
appearance. It has one new but important feature: The questions of school officers 
throughout the State, and the decisions or answers of the Superintendent are given. This 
number contains a well written obituary notice of A. J. Craig, and several well written 
short articles. The book is very cheap, ($1.50 per annum) and should be in the hands of 
every teacher.—Democrat, Mineral Point. 

—We have received the January number of the revived “Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion.” It is well printed, and remarkably well edited, and has already attained a large 
circulation. The editors are Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., and Rev. J. B. Péadt, (the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and his assistant.) It is very seldom that we have 
perused an educational magazine with as much pleasure as the number now before us.— 
Madison Democrat. 

—This Journal supplies a want which has been felt by teachers and officers for several 
years. To us the most valuable feature is the official department which contains the decision 
of the State Superintendent upon numerous questions of law and custom.—Oshkosh North- 
western. 

—The “ Wisconsin Journal of Education,” the organ of the State Teachers’ Association 
and of the Department of Public Instruction, should be in the hands of every Wisconsin 
teacher.—Kewaunee Enterprise. 

—A neatly printed and ably edited monthly of 40 pages, and deserves the patronage of 
educators throughout the state. The teachers of Wisconsin ought to support a good educa- 
tional Journal and one who will not do his share toward it should be drummed out of the 
corps. Of the three hundred teachers in Grant County, we hope not one will fail to sub- 
scribe for the Journal and help to make it a power in the land. Grant County Herald. 

—In every respect comes up fully to the standard marked 6ut by its managers. The 
work does credit to the educational interests of the State; and the qualification of a teacher 
at each annual examination, should depend to a considerable extent, upon this question: 
“Are you a subscriber for the ‘Wisconsin Journal of Education?’ ’—Evansville Review. 

—Editors and publishers are doing all that lies in their power to make it a work neces- 
sary to the cause of education. It contains much information, valuable to all, but especially 
to the teachers. Instructive articles from the pens of eminent educators add interest to its 
pages; its Literary Miscellany is selected with taste; its Official Department is especially 
interesting, and, in short, the whole journal is well worth its price to the reader.—Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 

—Well filled with short pungent articles of interest to the friends of education and gives 
promise of becoming one of the permanent institutions of the State——Winnebago County 
Press. 

—Just what is needed in the State as a medium of communication between the depart- 
ment of education and those working in the schools of the State-—Rock County Recorder. 

—At the solicitation of a large number of County Superintendents and teachers, General 
Fallows, State Superintendent, and Rev. J. B. Pradt, have revived the>“ Journal of Educa- 
tion.” It is a neat appearing and really valuable educational work, and every teacher and 
person interested in popular education should give it a hearty support.—Ripon Common- 


wealth, 











